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The first essential in the process 
of setting zone speeds is the deter- 
mination of current speed patterns. 
The Electro-Matic Radar Speed 
Meter is now the accepted means 
by which traffic engineers obtain 
speed characteristics of vehicle flow 
on all types of highways. 


Highly accurate under all condi- 
tions of traffic and weather, it is 
inconspicuous and operates with- 
out contact-making devices on the 
road surface. The Meter is easily 
portable and requires only one man 
for operation. It can be set up in 
less than three minutes. Operation 
is on 6 Volt or 12 Volt battery or 
120 Volt A.C. 


A Graphic Recorder provides a 
permanent record for study and 


AUTOMATIC 





analysis leading to the preparation 
of speed distribution curves and 
other data essential to instituting 
a realistic system of speed zoning 
that goes hand in hand with modern 
enforcement techniques. 
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SIGNAL DIVISION 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC., NORWALK, CONN. 


CONNECTICUT 
SPEED LIMIT 45 : 7 


MAXIMUM 


Connecticut’s forward-looking State High- 
way Department is among those engaged 
in a comprehensive program of setting up 
realistic speed zones on today’s highways 
for today’s cars. 



















For more information on the 


Radar Speed Meter, request Bul- 
letin R-112 
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TV Program To Tell The Story 


“The Canine Corps 
Iu Baltimore 


By INSPECTOR LEO T. KELLY 
Baltimore Police Department 


Baitimore 2, Maryland 


Iwo dogs that had had previous training in patrol 
work were offered to the Baltimore City Police De 
partment on December 18, 1956. With two officers 
who had previous experience with dog training, the 
program ol ltimore’s Canine Corps was put into 
effect. 


By mid-January, 1957, 14 dogs had been acquired 
as potential candidates and 14 men were selected and 
assigned to the K-9 Corps. These men and dogs wer 
trained daily until March 1. They were then assigned 
to patrol streets on Friday and Saturday nights, work 
ing the areas where crime was most prevalent 


So successful was this experiment, Commissionet 
James M. Hepbron secured an appropriation from 
the Mayor and City Council to assign the K-9 Corps 
permanent status in the Department 


Administration of the Corps is under the direction 


of an Inspector of Police. A Lieutenant commands 


the unit, with a civilian trainer assigned to him for 
training the officers and dogs. Two sergeants assist in 
the training and monitor activity of the K-9 patrol 
in the field, under the direction of their commanding 


officer. At present the balance of the (¢ orps consists ol 
30 officers (patrolmen), a clerk and 40 dogs 


Each night there are 18 officers and dogs patrolling 
the streets on foot, and in addition there are fow 
radio patrol cars, each with an officer and dog 


We found that the selection of officers to work 
with the dogs was a highly important factor in success 
of the program. All our officers have volunteered for 
the job, and they were carefully screened and selected 
We asked that they meet these requirements 


1. They must live in their own home, with adequat 
ground or a yard to house and care for a dog 


2. The officer’s wife and family must be investi 
gated from the standpoint of willingness and ap 
proval. 


3. They must have available an automobil 
at all times. 


!. Their personnel record with the department 
must be good. 

















5. They must have sufficient practical police experi- 
ence or knowledge before being assigned to the unit. 


The dogs all have been donated to the Department. 
They are male German Shepherds, of good even tem- 
perament. We find under 3 years the preferable age. 


While each dog lives with the officer to whom he 
is assigned, the Canine Corps occupies a building for 
merly used as a police station and occasionally the 
detention cells are used for housing our dogs. The 
building is spacious and contains ample space for 
expansion. Much of the training in inclement 
weather takes place in the basement of this building. 
Chere is also an out-of-doors fenced-in training area, 
situated in one of our city parks within close proxi 
mity to our present quarters. 


Food for the dogs is purchased by the Department 
and distributed to the individual ofhcer as required. 
The diet consists of a kennel biscuit and canned horse 
meat or beef. The cost per year per dog is estimated 
at $200, based on cost of food, equipment and veterin 
ary services. 

Each officer is taught to train his own dog, first in 
basic obedience and overcoming gun shyness, then in 
attack, trailing, and, finally, in locating articles o1 
materials that could be used as evidence. One impor- 
tant phase of attack training is that the dog learn to 
attack only on command of his handler and to release 
immediately when told to do so. 


Members of the K-9 Corps are assigned to the 
Headquarters Roster and they are available for use 
anywhere in the city, operating on a three-shift basis 
—shifts 1 and 3 working concurrently between 6 p. m. 
and 2 a. m., and shift 2 working the hours of 8 a. m. 
to4 p.m. By rotation, an officer works two weeks at 
night, followed by one week of day duty. There is also 
a small force operating on the streets in radio cars 
between the hours of 1 a. m. and 9 a. m. During the 
day shift the training of the men and dogs is intensi 
fied and developed. Al! men on the day shift are on 
a standby basis for emergencies, but, by the rotation 
method, a small force operates in radio-equipped 
vehicles and occasionally on foot, during the day- 
light hours. 


Officers of the Corps and their dogs are assigned to 
sections of the city where crime is most prevalent. 
They replace manpower due to the fact that addi- 
tional officers need not be assigned to these areas. The 
actual area in which the dog is to operate is given to 
each District Commander via teletype on Monday ol 
each week so that he can utilize the assignment ol 
extra men to areas other than those covered by dogs. 


Primarily, a dog and officer work on foot and are 
assigned two posts instead of one. These dogs are al- 
ways worked on leash and released only when actually 
necessary to apprehend a criminal. Dogs riding with 
their officers in the four radio patrol cars, being 
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At a presentation of flag ceremonies in the K-9 
Building, a former police precinct station, Police 
Commissioner James M. Hepbron, fourth from left, 
receives flag from Charles H. Krider, of the V.F.W., 
Govans Post #2570, Baltimore, on November 15, 1958. 
Chief Inspector Oscar L. 
Police Department, is standing beside Commissioner 


Lusby, of the Baltimore 


Hepbron, second from right. 


mobile, are very etlective in taking calls anywhere in 
the city. 

Possibly the greatest value of police dogs lies in 
their mere presence on the street. The psychological 
effect has been tremendous and their deterrent effect 
on crime cannot be measured. They are assigned to 
areas where assaults, purse snatchings and yokings 
are most frequent, but the dogs are also very effective 
in dispersing and controlling crowds, searching build- 
ings, assisting with arrests and the actual apprehend- 
ing of criminals. They are aiso detailed in the vicinity 
of our hospitals during visiting hours as a preventive 
measure against purse snatchings and assaults, ete. 


The function of the police dog is not to replace the 
post officer, but to work in conjunction with him, 
keeping in mind that their effectiveness is greatest on 
the public streets and in city parks. 


We have also found the Corps to be important in 
establishing excellent public relations. Upon request, 
members of the Corps demonstrate the use of the 
trained dogs at both private and public functions 
throughout the city and the adjacent counties, and 
we find the response to be excellent. The general 
public has accepted the program wholeheartedly and 
the press has been most cooperative. The entire pro- 
gram has had the desired effect that possibly can be 
summed up in this statement: You can argue with a 
Police Officer, but you cannot argue with his dog! 


s 


We plan to add additional police officers and dogs 
to this unit in the future 


o- 


J 
(Continued on Page Zi) 
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Be it urban or pastoral background, the police of- 
ficer of Eire is responsible for public safety. Here an 
officer takes time to point out the hazards of a river to 
a trio of young fishermen. 


The Garda Siochana is a national police force re- 
sponsible for law and order in the twenty-six counties 
of Eire (The Republic of Ireland) . 


This force, which is centrally controlled and ad- 
ministered, was organized as a result of the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of 1921 and came into being in Febru- 
ary, 1922. For some 80 years prior to this date the 
police functions of the entire island, except Dublin, 
were performed by the Royal Irish Constabulary. In 
1925 the Garda Siochana absorbed the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police, a police organization which had a 
long history as a separate police force. By the 192] 
treaty, southern Ireland, as the Irish Free State, as- 
sumed an independent status equivalent to that of 
Canada, while the six northern counties of Ulster 
elected to remain more closely bound to England. 
At this time, the Royal Ulster Constabulary was also 
founded to maintain law and order in North Ireland 






Enforcement of fishery 
laws is a responsibility of 
the Garda Siochana. “‘Pass- 
ing the time o’day” with 
fishermen enables an offi- 
cer to keep posted on fish- 
ing-dock events. 











The Civil Guard of Eire 


Garda Stochaua 


Editor’s Note: This is the fourth in a series of | 
articles describing the civilian police forces of 

various European countries. This article was | 
prepared, at request of The Police Chief, unde 
the personal supervision of Brigadier General 
Edward F, Penaat, USAREUR Provost Marshal 
General Penaat expresses his appreciation to 
Commissioner Daniel Costigan of the Garda 
Siochana who provided the material for this 

article. (On military leave from the San Fran 

cisco Police Department, where he holds rank 

of Assistant Inspector, General Penaat has a 

highly successful police service record as well as 

a distinguished military career.) 


which was politically severed from southern Ireland 
In 1949, the southern Irish cut their last ties with the 
British Crown. 


ORGANIZATION 

The Garda Siochana is headed by a commissionei 
appointed by the government and responsible to the 
Minister of Justice. The headquarters staff of the 
commissioner consists of two deputy commissioners, 
two assistant commisioners and a police force su 
geon. One of the deputies and the two assistant com- 
missioners supervise the administrative departments 
of the police force. The second deputy commissione! 
heads the Dublin Metropolitan Police area. As of 
January I, 1959, the strength of the Garda Siochana 
was 6,452 broken down into the following grades: 26 
chief superintendents, 126 superintendents, 44 in 
spectors, 54 station sergeants, 1221 sergeants and 4981 
guards (policemen). 






















STRETCHING THE 
| LONG ARM OF THE LAW 












Harley-Davidson police motorcycles are potent symbols of law and order — 
providing, on sight, the easy recognition so essential to crime and accident prevention. 


There is no arm of the law more flexible than officers mount 
on 2-wheeled Solos: highly maneuverable in congested areas—yet, possessing 
swift striking power to curb speeders, apprehend criminals and handle 
emergencies. The versatile 3-wheeled Servi-Cars are the work-horses 
of efficient departments everywhere — busy around-the-clock patrolling, 
directing traffic and checking meters. 


To learn more about how you can stretch your equipment and manpower 
dollars with Solos and Servi-Cars, see your dealer or write 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 

















In a country predominantly rural in nature, it does 


not seem an extraneous duty for police officers to 
serve as census enumerators or to collect annual agri- 


cultural statistics. 


The station sergeant rank is peculiar to the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police area which differs considerably 
from the police organization of the rest of the coun- 
try. In fact, the importance of Dublin from the Irish 
police viewpoint may be gathered by comparing its 
population of 525,000 with the 2,900,000 of the entire 
country. 


Outside of the city of Dublin, the chain of respon- 
sibility runs from the chief superintendent through 
the superintendent and sergeant to the individual 
policeman. 


For purposes of police administration, the country 
is divided into divisions, the divisions into districts, 
and the districts into sub-districts. For the most part, 
police divisions correspond in area to counties. In 
some instances, two adjoining counties have been 


A member of the Garda Siochana finds diversifica- 
tion in directing a stream of traffic—not alternating 
patterns of automobiles and pedestrians, but with a 
good sprinkling of double-deck buses, horse-drawn 


conveyances, perambulators and_ bicycles. 
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grouped together as a single police unit. The police 
division is headed by a chief superintendent whos« 
functions are largely supervisory. This police officer, 
depending on the size of his area, inspects sub-districts 
every three or four month period. Sub-districts 
within a division average about 40 in number and 
may be as far as 70 miles from division headquarters 


Police districts are headed by superintendents who 
perform monthly inspections, personally investigat 
more serious crimes, and supervise crime prevention 
measures. The district superintendent is assisted by 
an inspector who assumes responsibility when the 
superintendent is absent and generally assists in th 
administration of the police district. 


Sub-district police stations are normally manned 
by a sergeant and two or three guards (policemen 
Some one-man stations are operated in more sparsely 
populated rural areas. 

RECRUITMENT 

Requirements for recruits include: Age 19-25; 
minimum height of 5 feet 9 inches; good health and 
strong and agile physique; excellent character and 
adequate education to include a competent know! 
edge of the Gaelic language. Of course, an excellent 
knowledge of English is also required. Educational! 
examinations are conducted by civil service commis 
sioners and successful candidates are placed by ordet 
of merit on a civil service list. As vacancies occur, 
candidates are called by their order on the list for 
final interviews and physical examinations. If they 
successfully complete this part of the selection 
process, they receive appointments in the Garda 
Siochana. 


TRAINING 


A central training depot is located on the outskirts 
of the city of Dublin near the headquarters of the 
Garda Siochana. This installation is supervised by a 
chiel superintendent assisted by two police othcers ol 
superintendent rank; the latter two officers serve as 
training officer and assistant training officer respec 
tively. A fourth police officer commands the recruit 
company during the training period which lasts for 
five months. 


The training encompasses a wide range of subjects 


including law and_ police regulations, scientific 
methods of crime investigation, traffic control, fire 
fighting, drill, physical training, swimming and box 
ing. Each month the recruit undergoes a_ written 
examination in his professional subjects with the 
papers set in Gaelic and English. Anything like a 
consistent failure to reach a reasonable level of at 
tainment, or any reluctance to abide by the disciplin 
ary regulations, brings him a discharge as unlikely 
to make an efficient policeman. After allocation to 
a station he still remains on probation which lasts 


for a period of two years from the date of his first 
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All Faurot kits ania “easy to use” equipment a 
and “easy to follow” chemical processes so that — 
the work of the investigator, experienced or inex- 
perienced, can be facilitated in his search for « crim- 
inal evidence. Pat 











NO. 640 IODINE FUMING KIT - — _ This kit :. 
was designed to conveniently consoli- * 
date all the equipment necessary to %. 
develop and transfer latent prints by 
the lodine Fuming Process. Sufficient 

chemical supplies for multiple iodine 
ety Sere tests are included. 


























NO. 608A LATENT POWDER AND FING- 
ER PRINT KIT — This handy, compact 
(5’x 8” x14”) kit contains equipment 
to take finger prints by the Faurot Ink- 
less Method, to make instant search, 
develop and lift latent prints on all 
types of Snjects and — a 


TEN ic ee 


NO. 628 BUREAU LATENT POWDER AND ie 
* FINGER PRINT KIT - A medium sized — 
. kit designed with quality Faurot Equip- * 
* ment for taking finger prints (ink and .."” 
; inkless method), developing latent prints _ 

_ (powders and chemical solution), lifting * 
* and examining latent prints. All items. 
3 are oreeegee % to facilitate ned investiga- Ae 
tors work. vy Ht 





















For further ishenmatin on these “and many 


NO. 635 POLICE FIELD KIT — A larger more * other Faurot pierae Be write to: 


comprehensive Kit that permits ‘‘on the spot” «: weet 
examinations as well as laboratory tests. This 
kit contains equipment for taking finger prints, FAU ROT, ' N ea 
developing and lifting old and new latent prints, mane 

post mortem finger printing, ultra-violet inves- 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
tigations, forgery detection, preliminary blood « eer Oe eee Pn 
tests, obliterated numbers restoration, classi- « . += Detection & Identification Equipment 
fication and comparison of finger prints. 
















appointment. He is given a further course of train- 
ing after twelve months of practical police work, and 
whether he is finally accepted for permanent service 
is dependent on the impression which his work and 
conduct make on his superiors throughout his pro- 
bationary period. 


In addition to the recruit training company, the 
depot contains a small reserve of trained men who 
are utilized for guard and incidental duties, a band 
of some 39 instrumentalists, a police transport unit 
with work shops, and a small hospital available to 
all members of the police force. Members of the band 
also serve as a police reserve and perform regular 
short tours of duty in the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
area, 


PROMOTION AND RECRUITMENT 


Through the rank of inspector, promotion is 
based on the successful completion of a written ex- 
amination in professional subjects and an interview 
before a board of police officers. However, possession 
of educational standards of a prescribed degree are 
required before a policeman is permitted to take the 
examination for promotion. 


Promotion to superintendent and chief superin- 
tendent rank is based on the recommendations of a 
board of officers of the Garda Siochana headquarters 
who, by virtue of their positions, have exceptional 
opportunities for assessing the worth of the various 
eligible members. 


Retirement ages are 63 years for chief superinten- 
dents and lower ranks who were members of the 
police force prior to January 1, 1952 and 60 years for 
chief superintendents, superintendents and guards 
who become members subsequent to that date. 


FUNCTIONS 


The Garda Siochana was brought into existence to 
deal with problems of a purely police character, and 
its strength was originally fixed at a figure calculated 
to fill that role efficiently. However, early in the his- 
tory of the organization, a governmental practice 
arose of enlisting its aid in the discharge of many 
functions which were only partially of a_ police 
nature. This experiment proved so successful that 
by degrees every department of government came to 
seek the assistance of the police force. To provide 
comprehensive information on the present extraneous 
activities of the police would be to touch on practi- 
cally every bit of legislation enacted during the past 
50 years. 


The following activities, which are not even re- 
motely exhaustive, illustrate the diversity of respon- 
sibilities not normally considered police duties which 
are carried out by the Garda Siochana: enforcement 
of the school attendance act; compilation of census 
returns; annual collection of agricultural statistics; 
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annual examination and correction of jurors’ and 
voters’ lists; enforcement of the live stock breeding, 
sheep dipping, diseases of animals, forestry and nox 
ious weeds acts; reporting on the circumstances of de 
faulting land annuitants and the felling of trees upon 
land subject to the provisions of the land purchas¢ 
acts; reporting on applications for local government 
appointments, irregularities under the Old Age Pen- 
sion Acts, history and suitability of candidates for 
the Army, income tax defaulters, and on damage to 
telegraph poles and insulators; supervising exami 
nations for posts as court messengers; furnishing 
reports to insurance companies and solicitors in re 
ference to traffic accidents; enforcement of the fishery 
laws, providing special river and coastal patrols, and 
furnishing returns of fish unloaded at coastal land- 
ing places; inspection of weights and measures, food 
and drugs, and enforcement of laws relating to thes¢ 
matters and enforcement of “bootlegging’’ laws and 
prevention of smuggling. 


Thus, the Garda Siochana has been integrated 
into the official life of the community to a greater 
degree than normally is the case with the police force 
of a country. However, these multifarious duties di 
not prevent the Irish police from efficiently perform 
ing their primary mission in the more normal polic« 
functions of public safety, traffic control, criminal in 
vestigations and crime prevention. In addition, they 
have successfully adapted their organization and 
methods to best provide police protection for a coun 
try predominantly rural in nature but with one large 
metropolitan area. 


U. S. COLLEGE POLICE ORGANIZE 


The first meeting of the National Association of 
University and College Traffic and Security Directors 
was conducted recently in Houston, Texas, with the 
University of Houston serving as host. 


Thirty-five traffic and security directors represent 
ing colleges and universities in 17 states attended 


Among the purposes of the new association are to 

1. Promote the common interest in the adminis 
tration, operation, and development of university 
and college security, police, and traffic departments 

2. Foster good administration of planning and de 
velopment, operation and maintenance of security, 
police, and traffic departments through national meet- 
ings. 

3. Promote professional ideals and standards to 
better serve the educational objectives of institutions 
of higher education. 


Officers for the coming year are: Douglas C. Paxton, 
University of Arizona, president; Frank M. Andrews, 
Northwestern University, vice president; Sterling 
saker, University of Houston, secretary; and Gayl 
Shuman, Arizona State University, treasure 
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FIREARMS ee ee. 
Behind today’s modern peace officer made Winchester the gun that won 
lies a solid tradition of service and the West, earns the modern Winchester 
reliability that’s been matched, every firearm and Winchester or Western 
step of the way, by Winchester since ammunition a place in police cars across 


1866. Today, the dependability that the nation. Rely on the best. 








Super-X 12-gauge avail- 
able in 00, and 0 buck- 
shot. 







“The Perfect Repeater’—famous the world over for 
fine balance, natural pointing qualities and lightning 
fast, jam-proof action. Six shot repeating riot gun with 
MODEL 12 20” cylinder bore barrel. 





Unbeatable lever rifle famous for over 60 years. Rug- 
ged and reliable, ready for any action. Visible hammer 
MODEL 94 safety notch at half cock. Caliber 30-30 Winchester. 





Super Speed 12-gauge 
available in 00, and O 
buckshot. 
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N 30-30 Winchester. 170 
Power,dependability and accuracy Piercing gives deep penetration Super-Match 38 Special Mid grain full metal case 
make the 38 Special 158 grain ser- in car bodies through a wide Range loads are preferfed for _ for real power and pene- 
vice load the predominant choice. range of angles. extreme match accuracy. tration. 


i 
150-grain 38 Special Super-X Metal 


All Winchester and Western prim- 
ing is rust-proof, non-fouling ond 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION + OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION + NEW HAVEN 4, CONNECTICUT non-corrosive 








The IACP has saluted II states and 52 cities for 
meritorious work in police traffic supervision in 1958. 

Five states and 29 cities were named for outstand- 
ing achievement awards and six states and 23 cities 
for certificates of achievment. 


Outstanding achievement awards are based on per- 
formance evaluations of 90 per cent or higher for 
states and 85 per cent or higher for cities, as rated in 
the police traffic supervision section of the Annual 
Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities. 

Certificates of achievement are given on the basis 
of 85 to 90 per cent performance evaluations for states 
and on 80 to 85 per cent for cities. 


The Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities 
is administered by the National Safety Council. The 
police traffic section of the Inventory is under the 
policy supervision of the Internationa! Association of 
Chiefs of Police. Achievement awards based on over- 
all trafic programs of cities 
nounced by the National Safety Council. The awards 
and certificates will be presented in local ceremonies. 


states and were an- 


States and cities honored by the IACP for their 1958 
police trafic supervision performance were: 
STATES 
Outstanding 
Achievement 


Achievement 
Certificate 


Group 


I (East) New Jersey 


Maryland 
Delaware 
North Carolina 


II (South) Virginia 


South Carolina 
III (Midwest) None None 
IV (West) Washington New Mexico 


Colorado 
Michigan 


V (Big States) California 





IACP Supervision — NSC Safety — AAA Pedestrian 


Nattoual Awards -Aunouuced 


Groups 


CITIES 
Outstanding 
Achievement 


Achievement 
Certificate 


1,000,000 and None Detroit, Mich. 
over pop. Philadelphia, Pa. 
750,000 to None None 

1,000,000 

500,000 to None Cincinnati, Ohio 

750,000 San Diego, Calif. 

350,000 to Oakland, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 

500,000 

200,000 to Miami, Fla. Oklahoma City 

350,000 

100,000 to Sacramento, Calif. Austin, Texas 

200,000 Lincoln, Neb. Tacoma, Wash. 

San Jose, Calif. Berkeley. Calif. 


50,000 to 
100,000 


25,000 to 
50,000 


10,000 to 
25,000 


5,000 to 
10,000 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Santa Monica, Cal. 
Burbank, Calif. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Cleveland Hght’s, O 


Columbia, S. C. 
Lakewood, Calif. 


Baldwin Park, Cal. 


E. Lansing, Mich. 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Billings, Mont. 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 
Merced, Calif. 
Salinas, Calif. 
Boulder, Colo. 
Antioch, Calif. 
Great Bend, Kan. 
Monterey, Calif. 
Bristol, Va. 
Lodi, Calif. 


No award 


Lakewood, Ohio 
Oak Park, III. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Euclid, Ohio 
Hayward, Calif. 
Springfield, Ohio 
St. Joseph, Mo 


Elgin, Ill. 
East Cleveland, O 


West Covina, Calif. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


Hanford, Calif. 
Winnetka, IIl. 


Dover, Del. 
















At left are 
Traffic Supervision 


1958 IACP Poli 
They were (seated 


judges for the 


Awards 


l. to r.) Chief James M. Slavin, Kalamazor 
Mich., chairman; Chief H. ]. Lawrence, Seattle 
Wash., and Col. Lawrence E. Beir, director, E) 


forcement Division and State Patrol, W 
Motor Vehicles Department. Standing are tw 
National Safety Council staff members, Geo. 1 
Grotz, district Field Depart 
ment, and Daniel G. Reynolds, director, Traffu 
Operations Division. 


sconsi 


director, Service 


(Please Turn To Page 14) 






























33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
next to the best! Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


Sirchie Model X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


$836°° (Negative Size 
24x34) 


X921 SIRCHIE 


CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to $415° 


Dealers) 





1 


fer 
ie: 
if 
bt 
i 
( 
¥ 


Your name or department 


stamped in gold on camera 





or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 

EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 


2 Search Long-life Batteries . : . ‘ 
1 Light-On Indicator As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 


1 Box 21/4x3'/, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 
get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
8° —— Case 


Speaking d budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of seven f finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief case Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Sever economy powders are guaranteed To 

as good and better than any brand n the market. Catalog 





X1441 Search 


Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 


The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 24%4x34%, and 34%4x4Y%, film or film pack. 


Price complete $138.00 


SINR CIH oe, 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 





Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 






U5 PEDESTRIAN DEATHS DECREASED 50° 
DESPITE TREMENDOUS EXPOSURE INCREASES 

















AAA Pedestrian Program Awards 


On June 1/4, the American Automobile Association 
announced awards made by the Board of Judges fon 
the 20th Annual AAA Pedestrian Program Appraisal. 


STATE AWARDS 
Tied for Grand Award were Connecticut and 
Michigan. Group I first place award went to Kansas; 
Group If to Michigan; Group III to Connecticut, 
and Group IV to Delaware. 


Second place awards—Group I, no award; Group II, 
Minnesota; and Group III, Massachusetts. 


Honorable mentions were earned by Virginia, New 
Jersey and Ohio. 


AWARDS TO CITIES 


First Place in Respective Population Groups: Detroit, 
Michigan; Cincinnati, Ohio; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
South Bend, Indiana; Roanoke, Virginia; East Cleve 
land, Ohio; Niles and St. Joseph, Michigan (tie) ; 
Hastings, Michigan and Webster City, lowa (tie) . 


Second Place in Respective Population Groups: Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Saginaw, Michigan 
and Madison, Wisconsin (tie); Anderson, Indiana 
and Norwalk, Connecticut (tie); Highland Park, 
Michigan; Parsons, Kansas, and Ames, Iowa (tie) ; 
Winter Park, Florida. 

Third Place in Respective Population Groups: Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Portland, Oregon; Columbia, 
South Carolina; Burlington, North Carolina, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, Oshkosh, Wisconsin (tie); Marion, 
Virginia. 

Special citations were given 100 cities and honor- 
able mentions went to 43. Certificates of excellence 
were awarded 130 cities. 

State program representatives recognized for out- 
standing leadership in pedestrian safety were Mr. 
James K. Williams, Connecticut Safety Commission; 
Mr. A. V. Rohweder, Minnesota Safety Council; Col. 
Robert Marx, Chief of the Maine State Police, and 





AAA PEDESTRIAN PROGRAM BOARD OI 
JUDGES—Meeting in Washington, D. C., to select 


award winners in the AAA Pedestrian Program were, 


lio r., Chief Leroy E. Wike, Executive Secretary, In 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police: David M 
Baldwin, Executive Secretary, Institute of Traffic En- 
gineers; J. W. Bethea, Executive Secretary, President's 
Committee for Traffic Safety; Committee Chairman 
E. H. Holmes, U.S. Bureau of Public Roads; Basil R 
Creighton, Assistant Executive Director, American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators; Assist 
ant Commissioner Glenn Featherston, U. S. Office 
Education, and Carl E. Fritts, Vice President for En 
gineering, Automotive Safety Foundation. 


Recognized for leadership in pedestrian safety wer 
Chief Wallace Hyde, North Carolina Department o 
Motor Vehicles; Director Floyd J. Upham, State Di 
partment of Public Safety, Bismarck, North Dakota; 


Director J]. Grant Keys, Ohio Department of Highway 
Safety; Director J. A. Rutledge, South Carolina High 
way Department, and Chief Roy A. Betlach, Washing 
ton State Patrol. 


Recognized for leadership in increased city report 
ing was Superintendent Harold S. Zeis, Indiana State 
Police. 


National Safety Council Awards 


For the third consecutive year, Detroit, Michigan, 
has won the National Safety Council’s highest award 
for trafhc safety. 


The Award of Honor was granted by the Council 
for Detroit’s Outstanding performance in traffic acci 
dent prevention, as determined in the Annual Inven 
tory of Trafhic Safety Activities for 1958. 


No state attained an adequate performance level to 
merit the Award of Honor. 


The Council's second highest traffic safety award, 
the Award of Merit, went to three states: Connecti 
cut, Michigan and 
Amarillo, Texas; Chicago, Illinois; East Cleveland, 
Ohio; Flint, Michigan; Glendale, California; and 
Saginaw, Michigan 


Virginia; and to six cities: 


Che three states receiving the Award of Merit also 
were given a Certificate of Achievement for outstand 
ing performance in one or more phases of trafhic acci 
dent prevention. 


Eighteen other states also were awarded Certificates 
of Achievement — California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas and Washing 
ton. 


Safety Director C. P. Stinson, Division of Motor Certificates of Achievement also went to 256 cities, 
Patrol, State of South Dakota. one of which was Toronto, Ontario. 
14 JuLy, 1959 The Police Chief 







































NEW! MITYMITE THUMB CUFFS 


Precision POSITIVE ACTION 


Made Lightweight, rustproof stainless steel, 
made to withstand a 2,500 Ib. pull 


' ~» test, 1,500 Ib. twist test and 500 Ib. 
<9) bending test. 







KEY IS INTERCHANGEABLE 
WITH STANDARD AMERICAN 
HANDCUFF KEYS 


Ideal for use by juvenile officers, and as an 
auxiliary restraint device by uniformed 
officers and detectives. Convenient and 
practical for off-duty wear. 


ACTUAL SIZE 





Distributed Exclusively by 
Weighs only 4 oz. \ 
oe ORDER NOW 795 Law Enforcement Equipment 
seasepanien erder, Add Sng ethos tan ta Colors P. O. Box 649 Berkeley, Calif. 














TRAFFIC-MASTER 


Designed for 
SAFETY PLATE 


~_.| POLICE 
















FULL-VISION t 
FIBRE-GLASS CAB 


13.4 CUBIC FT LOCKER ud aan MECHANICAL 
TILTS BACK FOR RAPID SA 
TO GETTO | PARKING 
MECHANICAL INSPECTION , ARKIN 
OF CHASSIS HEAVY DUTY 
on . 2 CYLINDER y 
. inert ENGINE 


PLUS FULL 


nvoraus| Of Parking Meters 
EXTREMELY SHORT 
TURNING RADIUS 


FOR PARKING LOWEST 

ya —initial cost 
—operating expense 

—maintenance 








EXTRA HEAVY, 
PATROLMAN 


as Easy On Your Budget 
WRITE NOW FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES 


West Coast Machinery, Inc. 


Phone HOward 5-5908 











P. O. BOX 1971 





STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 














England and Wales has a population of forty four 
million people. These two countries are divided into 
fifty-five Counties, each of which has its own adminis- 
tration for the purposes of local government. 


The towns of these two countries are officially 
known as either Boroughs or County Boroughs, the 
name “city” merely referring to a town which is en- 
titled to have a Lord Mayor or which has a Cathedral 
in it. As a rough guide, it can be said that towns 
which have a population of 75,000 or more are County 
Boroughs. Those that have Boroughs, 
although there are a few exceptions to that rule. 


less are 


For local government purposes, each County 


Borough has the status and responsibilities of a 
County, and each County and each County Borough 
is entitled to have its own police force. A Borough is 
not entitled to have its police force. 


\ few Counties have amalgamated for police pur- 
poses, so that one force may police two Counties, 
while some County Boroughs have arranged that the 


AnouTt THE AUTHOR—Colonel St. Johnston, who is a 
graduate of Cambridge University and a Barrister-at- 
Law, has been in the police service for 27 years. At the 
age of 29, in 1940, he was appointed Chief Constable of 
Oxfordshire and subsequent!y was Chief Constable of 
County Durham before becoming Chief Constable of Lan- 
cashire in 1950. During World War II he was chief of 
the Public Safety Section, Supreme Headquarters of the 
Allied Expeditionary Force. In 1953 he visited the 
United States for three months with a Smith-Mundt 
Travelling Scholarship, and during that period was a 
visiting lecturer at the School of Police Administration, 
University of California at Berkeley. During this time he 
made many friends among police officers of the U. S., 
and he is the only British Chief of Police who is an active 
member of the IACP. 
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HMotice Ongautzatiou 
Tu Euglaud aud Wales 


police organizations of England and Wales, 


second he will describe in greatei 


By Col. T. E. St. Johnston, C.B.E., M.A. 
The Chief Constable of Lancashire 
Hutton, Preston 


Lancashire, England 


(This is the first of two articles by Colonel St. Johnste 


In this, the author sketches the general framework of th 


while in the 


detail the Force hie 


commands. ) 


County Police should be responsible for policing their 
area. 


Taking into account these amalgamations, there 
are in England and Wales, outside the Metropolis of 
London, fifty-one County three 
City and Borough Forces. Greater London is policed 
by the Metropolitan Police except that the City of 
London, which is a square mile in the center, equi 
valent, in some ways, to the Wall Street area of New 
York, has its own separate Police Force. 


Forces and seventy 


The police establishment of these three types of 
forces are as follows: 


County Constabularies 32,945 
County Borough Police 23,685 
Metropolitan Police and City of 
London 20,455 
In the Counties there is one Constable for every 754 
residents while in the County Boroughs there is on¢ 
Constable for every 557 residents. 


The provincial police forces vary greatly in size, 
the largest being Lancashire with 3,169 men and 
women and the smallest being Dewsbury, a small in 
dustrial town in Yorkshire, with 94 men and women 
The average size of a County force is 630 and of a 
County Borough force, 330. 

Each County and each County Borough police force 
is a separate entity with its own separate police au 
thority and its own Chief Constable. Each Chief Con 
stable with the men, women and equipment at his dis 
posal has full responsibility for all police matters 
within his geographical area and no other police force 
has any right to conduct police operations within the 
area. 
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~~» The Preferred 
Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
utmost in 





Soren 
tte 





























1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 


light and washing a 
3 High thread count for luster and OKs 
superior appearance 
4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not ling 


exceed 1%) for permanent fit 


Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 








There is no national police organization, such as a ment of some political nominee who has no police 
lederal Bureau of Investigation, though the Metro experience. 
politan Police will come to the assistance of any pro Once appointed, the Chief Constable has security 
vincial police force, but only if requested to do so by of tenure. While this is an advantage if the man ap- 
the Chief Constable of the force concerned. Nor does pointed is a competent officer, it has, of course, the 
a County Chief Constable have any authority to con equal disadvantage that a police authority may make 
duct police operations inside the areas within his a bad selection and not be able to remedy the situa- 
County which have their own separate police forces. tion. Because, however, of the surveillance of the ap- 

If I may say so, with respect, we do not suffer from pointment by the Home Secretary and his advisers, 
the difficulties which may occur in some parts of the very rarely is a weak appointment made. 
U.S. A., where the FBI, the state police, the county Once appointed, the Chief Constable of a County 
sheriff, the city police, and even specialized forces like is in full command of the force, being responsible not 
the University Police, all may have an overlapping only for the operations of the force but also for the 
interest and responsibility. appointment, promotion and discipline of the mem- 


; - be of i 
Che police authority of a County Borough is the ers of it. 
é é a 


Watch Committee—a Committee of the Town Coun- The main duty of the police authority is to con- 
cil. The police authority for a County is the Stand- sider the annual budget submitted by the Chief Con- 
ing Joint Committee. This consists of a number ol stable, and when they have approved it in general at 
County Councillors appointed by the County Council, the beginning of the financial year, they have also, 
and an equal number of Justices of the Peace, ap later, to approve separately any large individual 
pointed by the Justices of the Peace of a County. items of expenditure such as the contract for the sup- 


ply of uniforms, for the purchase of motor cars and 


Each police authority appoints its own Chief Con a : : ; 
for the building of police houses and police stations. 


stable but the appointment is subject to the approval 


of the Home Secretary and, since the Home Secretary \lthough each police force is a completely separate 


will only give his approval if the person selected entity, all police officers throughout England are sub- 


professional police officer, it prevents the appoint- Please Turn To Page 20) 
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Publishing Books and Monographs in the Fields of POLICE 


SCIENCE and CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION is Our Business . 





A FORWARD LOOK IN POLICE EDUCATION. By 
Thomas M. Frost, Instructor, Police Academy, Chi- 
cago Police Department, Police Education Consultant. 
You'll likely say, ‘‘Well, it's about time someone pub- 
lished a book like this!’ We went to a real ‘‘pro”... 
an expert police teacher who knows what he is talking 
about. SHOWS HOW: Research methods, art and 
method of presentation, test construction, job analyses, 
character investigation techniques, personal interview 
procedures, personality tests. ATTENTION SMALL DE- 
PARTMENTS: A special plan of mutual education for 
the small police department. UNDECIDED? See argu- 
ments for and against using visiting police instructors. 
Pub. July 1959, 308 pp., $8.75 


THE PRACTICAL PATROLMAN. By David H. Gil- 
ston and Lawrence Podell. Unlike most books in 
the police field, here is one written for the uniformed 
patrolman — not for specialists or police superiors. 
And it even has chapters on how to make the patrol- 
man’s LIFE a long one, a productive one, and a happy 
one. Application of police techniques, how to avoid 
errors resulting from inexperience and overconfidence 
— and then some helpful hints useful to men pursuing 
a police career. No detail is left uncovered: How 
to use the nightstick, loft burglaries, when and where 
to frisk, violent psychos, preparing for examinations. 
The most practical book for policemen that we have 
published. Pub. July 1959, 268 pp., $6.75 





NARCOTICS: LINGO AND LORE, By J. E. Schmidt, 
President, The American Society of Grammatolators. 
What do these terms mean to you? Steel-and-concrete 
cure? Mizake the mizon? Pay off in gold? Just a few 
of 2,333 entries in this special kind of dictionary for 
police officers, you'll need in the Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde 
world of narcotics. How can you fight them if you don’t 
understand their language? Words which sound like 
gibberish of a vaudevillian double-talker carry mean- 
ings and messages to those in the know. Pocket size 
(you'll refer to it often). Complete (the solid core of 
narcotic slang). Interesting (reads like a novel). 

Pub. July 1959. ORDER NOW. 216 pp. $4.25 


CRASH INJURIES: The Integrated Medical As- 
pects of Automobile Injuries and Deaths. By 
Jacob Kulowski, Attending Orthopaedic Surg., 
Missouri Methodist Hosp., St. Joseph. Everyday, if you 
do not see at least one automobile accident, with 
resulting crash injuries and deaths, you are lucky. And 
when you do see them, do you know what to do first? 
First aid for the injured? Transportation of the injured? 
Emergency care of the dying and dead? Over 50 
tables and 600 telling illustrations clarify the situation. 
A special section on the prevention of traffic accidents 
is well worth the small price of the book. We'll publish 
in November 1959, but would appreciate your order 
now. 





THE PAROLE PROCESS. By G. I. Giardini, Super- 
intendent of Parole Supervision, Pennsylvania Board of 
Parole. Prepared with care and written out of vast and 
realistic experiences, every situation is viewed: The 
huge institutional phase. Interviewing is discussed in 
terms of purposes to serve and of psychological prin- 
ciples to obtain reliability and objectivity. Recording 
shows the purpose of records as well as of recording 
methods. Recording for treatment as well as for sur- 
veillance and control are illustrated. The presentation 
of Authoritarian and casework aspects is in detail. The 
goal of supervision is defined and common supervision 
problems analyzed. Helpful techniques are introduced. 
Packed with practical, well written information 
on Interstate cooperation; Fugitive refugees; Recruit- 
ment of qualified personnel and training personnel 
methods. A model parole system is outlined. We will 
publish August 1959, 480 pp., $12.50 





ORGANIZING FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY. By Walter D. Ladd, Manager of St 
Joseph (Missouri) Safety Council. With a foreword by 
G. C. Stewart, Executive Vice President, National Safe- 
ty Council. Mr. Ladd is a hard worker, he has been to 
our office several times to see that all details of this 
book are as you, the reader, will want them. Here is 
a blueprint you can follow. It is based on the meth- 
ods and procedures developed through years of actual 
experience and deals with every phase of organiza- 
tion. What to do and how to do it — and sometimes, 
what not to do. The author tells where and how to get 
outside help in organizing, and gives sources of assist- 
ance in conducting the program. General George C. 
Stewart, Executive Vice President of the National Safe- 
ty Council says, ‘'. . . this book by Walter Ladd is a 
gold mine of information on what can be done and 
what can't be done."’ To be published August 1959 
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12 NEW BOOKS 


TO ADD | 
TO OUR LIST s 8 





FINGERPRINT HANDBOOK. By Annita Tolivar 
Field. Other textbooks are bulky, complicated and dull 
in comparison. This one is slim, simple and unique, 
offering students an authoritative source and to be a 
ready reference for those already in the field. All 
definitions are based on the recognized authority, the 
F.B.I. Science of Fingerprints. EXCLUSIVE: A Single- 
Hand Classification and Filing System, devised by the 
author and based on the Henry System. This subject is 
discussed in all its details of procedure, its usefulness 
as a time-saver, and as an aid to those interested in 
the latent prints. Can you wait until September? Let us 
have your order now. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF FORENSIC MEDICINE. By 
C. J. Polson, Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Forensic 
Medicine, Univ. Leeds 
front of the book is explained on page 18... an 
Iron Age Ritual Murder. But more important to 
you as a police officer are the complete and 
detailed chapters on: Signs of death, disposal of 
the dead, dying declarations, fire arms, electrical 


That unusual picture at the 


injuries, blood stains, effects of heat and cold, hang- 
ing, drowning, abortion, and everything else you need 
in your everyday work. The special chapters on 
SEXUAL OFFENCES are well worth the low price of this 
book. Available now! Order today! 572 pp., $7.50 





CAUSES OF CRIME. By Lord Pakenham. What 
makes criminals turn to crime? Family environment or 
lack of it? Absence of religious belief? The unsettling 
effects of war? Original sin? Lord Pakenham has 
entered this red hot debate with down-to-earth FACTS, 
actual CASE HISTORIES, and authoritative opinions of 
the EXPERTS . . . and of the CRIMINALS THEMSELVES 
(still ‘‘fresh’’ with crime in their minds). Mur- 
derers, homosexuals, forgers and burglars tell their 
vivid stories . . . and the police officers and wardens 
tell theirs. SPECIAL CHAPTERS ON: Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Adolescent Delinquency. 198 pp., $4.75 


DRIVE STRUCTURE AND CRIMINALITY: Crimino- 
biologic Investigations. By Hans Walder, Attor- 
ney General, Zurich. Translated by Marvin W. Webb. 
(Revised and Enlarged.) Based on the famous 
Szondi test, proved to be the ONLY test procedure 
with which one can comprehend the delinquent with 
such depth and clearness. With the Szondi test you 
can recognize the conscious and unconscious bases of 
a concrete criminal offense. !t will provide you with 
the beginning of particular types of delinquency, such 
as robbery, exhibitionism, etc. All criminals in this 
work were tested while FRESH, under criminal in- 
vestigation or awaiting trial. Tried and proven in 
Europe — now available in the United States in August, 
192 pp., $7.50 








CRIME AND KIDS: A Police Approach to the Pre- 
vention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. 
By Inspector John E. Winters, Commanding Officer, 
Youth Aid Division, Metropolitan Police Department, 
Washington, D. C. ‘‘What's Happening to Delinquent 
Children in Your Town?"’ Today’s headlines scream 
for help . . . New York City alone has 500 men on 
this special problem . . . and here is Inspector Winters’ 
contribution to help you fight this particular crime in 
your area. It is the best police approach to the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency on a long term basis. If 
you want to know: What various police chiefs have to 
say about the problem; how police can participate in 
community programs; the specific theories on causes of 
delinquency; the functions and purposes of the police 
program. ALL CONCLUSIONS BASED ON PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCES. 


August 1959. 
176 pp., $5.25 


We can deliver this book to you in 
Please let us have YOUR ORDER NOW. 





THE POLICE TRAFFIC CONTROL FUNCTION. By 
Paul B. Weston, Deputy Chief Inspector, New York 
City Police Department. One of the nation’s top killers 
TRAFFIC ... 
a book that can do something about it? By an experi- 


is it any wonder we're so excited about 


enced officer who set new records in the command of 
accident reduction units! He is Chief Weston — young- 
est man ever promoted to the rank of Deputy Chief 
Inspector in New York's Finest. Written in easy conver- 
sational style born of familiarity with the subject. 
Chapter Coverage: Traffic Control; Highway Ca- 
pacity and Conflict; Traffic Control Devices; Accident 
Records; High Accident Frequency Locations; Commuter 
Auto Traffic and Operational Controls; Traffic Direc- 
tion and the Problem of Congestion; Driver Control 
and Traffic Law Enforcement; Pedestrian Safety; Acci- 
dent Investigation; Organizing for Traffic Control; Re- 
search and Action; Hit-and-Run Investigtion. To be 
published September 1959 
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Above are policewomen on traffic patrol, but their 
duties also inciude dealing with all aspects of police 
work that they may encounter in the course of their 
tour of duty. 


ject to standard pay and conditions of service which 
are laid down by the Home Office. We are, therefore, 
members of a Police Service and though we are paid 
and appointed locally, we are not employees of the 
local authority. We have the status of Officers of the 
Crown. We are therefore in the very fortunate posi- 
tion that we are outside all political control. 


The initial cost of each police force is paid by the 
County or County Borough Council out of the local 
County Budget. Subject to the force being found to 
be eficient by Government Inspectors, 50 percent of 
the cost of the police is refunded by the Treasury. 


There is, therefore, a partnership in the financial 
administration of the police between Central Govern- 
ment and Local Government. It is important to em- 
phasize, however, that neither the Home Secretary nor 
the Local Authority can give any orders on opera- 
tional matters to the Chief Constable. 


Each policeman, from the Chief Constable to the 
newest recruit, is answerable to the Law of England 
for the manner in which he carries out his duties. 


This in itself is an important check on the action 
of any Chief Constable, but an even more important 
influence is that exerted by the five Government In- 
spectors of Constabulary. 


They have all, in their time, been Chief Constables 
and are men of long and wide experience. They are 
appointed by H. M. The Queen to inspect the Police 
Forces of England and Wales and to advise the Home 
Secretary whether the Forces they visit are adequately 
efficient so that they may receive the 50 per cent fin- 
ancial grant. 

It is important to emphasize that they have no 


powers of command over Chief Constables but, never- 
theless, their influence is very considerable. Not only 
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are Chief Constables glad to avail themselves of the 
advice and experience of the Government Inspectors, 
but every Police Authority and Chief Constable knows 
tht the Government Inspector has the power to re¢ 
omniend to the Home Office that the Government 
grant should be withheld on the grounds of ineffici- 
ency. The advice is not, therefore, lightly disre- 
garded 


It is rare, however, that the Government Inspectors 
give advice on operational matters. They confine thei 
attention, when visiting a Force, to ensuring that the 
Chief Constable has an adequate number of men and 
women to do the work; that they are properly trained, 
and that they have the right amount of equipment 


The Government Inspectors, for the past hundred 
years, probably have been the most important in 
fluence in ensuring an efficient police service to the 
British public. 


Although we emphasize our separate identities, 
there is the greatest cooperation between forces and 
it is important that it should be so since England and 
Wales are small in area, heavily populated, and crimi 
nals move easily and freely from the area of one force 
to that of another. Moreover small forces canno 
afford—nor do they need—the elaborate equipment 
the larger forces. 


Chief Constables are grouped into eight geograph 
ical areas for the purposes of consultation, and they 
meet to discuss their common problems and concert 
their plans. The Home Office encourages this associ 
ation. Furthermore, the Home Office has accepted re 
sponsibility for organizing on a national scale recruit 
and advanced training, the supply and maintenance 
of wireless equipment, and the establishment of seven 
Forensic Science Laboratories. 


The Metropolitan Police maintain the National 
Fingerprint collection and, allied to this, we are now 
starting to establish seven Regional Criminal Record 
Offices each being operated by a large force on behalf 
of all forces in the Region. 


Similarly, four of the largest forces are responsibl 
for the training of all detectives, while a number of 
the larger forces have Motor Driving Schools which 
accept students from smaller forces 


Each Chief Constable is responsible for recruiting 
his own men but the training of recruits is now on 
a regional basis. Before the War each Chief Con- 
stable was responsible for his own training. Most of 
the larger police forces had their own training schools 
and they were prepared to accept men from smallet 
forces. Since the War, however, the Home Office has 
set up eight training schools throughout the country. 
These are administered by Committees of local Chiet 
Constables from surrounding forces and are staffed 
by experienced instructors from the forces. As a con 
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sequence, there is a standard system of training for all 
police in England and Wales. 

Each man is on probation for the first two years of 
his service. He spends his first thirteen weeks at the 
Regional Training School and returns there for two 
short refresher courses at the end of twelve months 
and at the end of two years. At any time during 
these two years, the Chief Constable can dispense 
with the services of the man on the grounds that he 
is not likely to make an efficient police officer. After 
two years, provided his health remains good, the man 
has security of tenure and cannot be dismissed until 
he reaches the age limit for his rank (55 for Con- 
stables and Sergeants—60 for Inspectors and Superin- 
tendents) or unless he is found guilty of a disciplinary 
offense. 

\ll officers start in the rank of Constable and in the 
uniform branch. After they have completed their pro- 
bationary period and their appointment has been con- 
firmed, they are then eligible for appointment to the 
Criminal Investigation Department, to the Motor 
Patrols, to the Mounted Branch, to the Dog Section 
or to any other of the specialized branches of police 
work. 

Subject to passing the qualifying examinations, a 
constable can be promoted to the rank of Sergeant 
after five years, and to the rank of Inspector after two 
years in the rank of Sergeant. Generally speaking, a 
man serves an average of twelve years in the rank of 
Constable and a further five in the rank of Sergeant, 
but we do have some particularly good young men 
who reach the rank of Inspector after eight or nine 
years’ service. The rank of Inspector can be regarded 
as the junior officer rank and since we are determined 
that all future appointments of Chiefs of Police 
should come from the ranks, it is important that we 
encourage intelligent young men of high integrity to 
join the force in the rank of Constable and ensure 
that they reach the rank of Inspector while still young 
and mentally pliable so that they can be groomed fon 
higher responsibility in their later years. 

There is a national Police College to which selected 
oficers of the rank of Sergeant can go for a six 





Every policeman in England and Wales is entitled 


to a house or to a rent allowance. Above are two ty p- 
ical houses furnished to Lancashire policemen. 
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months’ course, and selected Inspectors go for a 
further three months later in their career. 


There is no doubt that the Police College is having 
an important influence on the standard of efficiency of 
the police in this country. 

Because of the standard system of: training for the 
police throughout the country and because of the in- 
fluence of the Government Inspectors of Constabu- 
lary, there is a very considerable uniformity of police 
procedures and of standards of police efficiency 
throughout England and Wales. There are, of course, 
variations in matters of detail but I do not think that 
any visitor to this country would find a great differ- 
ence between the efficiency of one police force and 
another. 

We like to think that we give a fairly efficient serv- 
ice to the British public but perhaps we have no right 
to say this when we are unable to stop the serious in- 
crease in crime which has occurred in this country 
during the past three years. 


NORWAY SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS 
DECREE BANNING POLICE STRIKE 


The Norwegian Supreme Court of Justice has up- 
held the Government by declaring vaild a Royal 
Decree issued December 20, 1957, prohibiting Oslo 
policemen leaving their jobs. The decision was taken 
by the Court on March 19, 1959, by a majority vote of 
13 to 4. 

The question arose in December, 1957 when Oslo 
policemen and the Ministry of Justice and Police 
failed to reach an agreement on pay. Legal length of 
notice given by the policemen expired on December 
31, 1957, and a strike had been called for New Year's 
Day. 

Under provision of the Norwegian Civil Service 
Act of February 15, 1918 (Sec. 27.2), the public au- 
thority (in this instance, the Police Promotion and 
Disciplinary Board) may impose an obligation on 
civil servants to remain in their positions after the 
length of notice has expired, but not exceeding three 
months, This obligation, however, can only be im- 
posed if the public authority believes that the civil 
servants have tendered their resignations in collabora- 
tion with each other and their relinquishing of the 
job will expose important communal interests to 
danger. 

However, the Norwegian Constitution, which dates 
back to May 17, 1814, provides: “The King can give 
and repeal decrees on the subject of trade, customs, 
industry and police; the decrees, however, must not 
conflict with the Constitution and Acts of the Na- 
tional Assembly. They shall remain in force until 
the next Convention of the National Assembly.” 

It was legality of the Royal Decree that was chal- 
lenged by the Oslo Police Association and the Associ- 
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ation of Government Engineers and Technicians. The 
Oslo District Court had found that the State on many 
occasions had enacted special laws to ban strikes in 
private industry when the public interest was deemed 
at stake, and hence it could not be barred from taking 
similar action against its own employees in the same 
circumstances. The District Court had further held 
that since Parliament could undoubtedly pass such 
emergency laws, it would be abnormal to prevent the 
Government from taking similar steps in the form of 
provisional measures when the Parliament is not in 
session. 

In the Supreme Court, legality of the Royal Decre« 
was upheld and found not to be contrary to consti 
tutional rights or in conflict with the Norwegian Civil 
Service Act. The minority opinion was that the Decree 
did contravene the above provisions of the Civil Serv- 
ice Act. 

Meanwhile, the Ministry of Justice and Police re 

cently introduced a bill forbidding police to go on 
strike. The bill will be up for debate in the near 
future. 
(Editor's Note: We are deeply indebted to Mr. E 
Hyellemo, Vice Chairman of the Board, Oslo Politifor- 
ening, Oslo, Norway, for this report and also for othe 
information about the Oslo police strike which was 
included in the IACP Bulletin, “Police Unions.”) 


Less Than Car — More Than Scooter 


pee 
~ vis ag 


Shown above is the newest “recruit” to the Cris 
field, Md., Police Department. Described as an un- 
classified motor vehicle, something that’s less car than 
an overdressed motor scooter, less scooter than panel 
truck, and resembling nothing quite as much as itself. 


Chief John C. Holland recently added this new 
police vehicle to his department's equipment and 
finds it very efficient and economical for checking 
parking meters, school traffic control and night patrol. 
“Our sprawling seafood district,” he explains, “is an 
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intricate maze of oyster shell alleys, narrow lanes and 
half-roads, some no more than six feet wide. All of 
them must be patrolled. With this vehicle we can 
make four swings through this complicated area in 
the time it takes a foot patrolman to make his rounds 
only once.” 


Che vehicle has a wheelbase of 70”, measures only 
52” at its widest section, and is just under 70” from 
the top to the ground. It speeds up to 40 miles an 
hour and goes 40 miles on a gallon of gasoline. Under 
its fiberglass body is an engine as compact and precise 
as a ladies’ wrist watch. The sturdy, single-cylindered 
engine, a highly maneuverable three-wheel mechan 
ism, smooth four-speed transmission, positive action 
clutch and big-car rear axle are other features of the 


vehicle. 


MSU To Study Community Needs 


Possible establishment of a community relations 
center to develop police leadership in meeting com 
munity and human relations problems will be studied 
at Michigan State University. 

The Field Foundation of New York has provided 
a grant of $18,000 to finance a survey of the need for 
such a center, its objectives, organizations and opera 
tion. A. F. Brandstatter, director of the MSU School 
of Police Administration and Public Safety, is in 
charge of the study. 

Many community and human relations problems, 
which such a center would attempt to solve, have un 
dergone considerable study and discussion in the an 
nual Police-Community Relations Institutes held at 
MSU since 1955. 

Outstanding law enforcement officials, school and 
community leaders from all over the United States 
have gathered for a week each year to discuss major 
problems in these areas. 

“There is evidence that many local communities 
in the United States must meet an ever-growing de- 
mand to devise and implement programs which will 
tend toward reducing friction among individuals and 
groups of people,” Mr. Brandstatter said. ‘Protes 
sional leadership is indicated.” 

A police-community relations center would help 
focus the efforts of many agencies—the police, clergy, 
schools, fraternal and social work groups—in a united 
attack on community problems, Mr. Brandstattet 
believes. 

“In addition to conducting research and training 
activities, such a center could offer consultant serv- 
ice, for example, making advice available to any com- 
munity which needed it,” he explained. “Thus the 
experiences of one community would help solve the 
problems of another.” 

director will be appointed for the MSU study 
which will attempt first to determine the need for a 
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community relations center, and, secondly, to deter- 
mine what should be the objectives, organization, and 
operation of such a center. 

The latter part of the study will bring together a 
group of qualified and interested representatives from 
communities in various sections of the nation. The 
group would be composed of police administrators in- 
terested in the leadership role which law enforcement 
might exercise in the area of community and human 
relations. 


New Accident Template Produced 

A new template for making scale diagrams of acci- 
dents and other layouts of cars and trucks on roads 
and drives has been produced by the Trathe Institute 
of Northwestern University 

It is for use by police traffic personnel, accident in- 
vestigators for imsurance companies, trafhe engineers, 
safety officials, and others. 

The device, 10 x 33,4 in. in size, is an improved ver- 
sion of the template developed in 1952, according to 
the Institute. 

Che template is priced at $2.00. When five or more 
are purchased, the cost is $1.60 each. Orders should 
be addressed to the Traffic Institute, Northwestern 


University, 1804 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 
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Do You Have Your Hotel Reservations? 


augercuce Notes 


This year reservations for hotel rooms are to be 
made directly with the hotel of the member's choice. 
When making the reservation it is suggested that 
mention be made that the member is attending the 
IACP Conference. All reservations are subject to a 5 
per cent city tax, 

Conterence Headquarters is the Statler Hotel. 
Other hotels listed below are, for the most part, 
within a short distance of the Statler. 

HOTEL STATLER (1000 Rooms Allotted) 
33rd Street & 7th Avenue 
New York I, New York 
Rates: Single, $8 to $15. Double $11 to $18. Twins, 


515 to $25. Suites $36 to $40. All rooms have private 
bath, television and radio, and are air conditioned. 


Telephone: 


Pennsylvania 6-5000 


Reservations may be made through Mr. Maurice 

Ryan, Sales Representative. 

HOTEL MANHATTAN (300 Rooms Allotted) 
l4th Street at 8th Avenue Telephone: 
New York 36, New York Judson 2-0300 

Rates: Single, $7 to $12. Double, $10 to $15, Twins, 
$12 to $17. Suites, from $25 
bath, television, radio and air conditioning at no ad- 






~ 


All rooms with private 


ditional cost. Has a direct subway entrance, with a 
one-stop subway ride to the Conference Headquarters 
Hotel, which also has a direct subway entrance. 

Reservations may be arranged through Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Dolen, Convention Manager. 


HOTEL NEW YORKER (1,000 Rooms Allotted) 
34th Street at 8th Avenue, 
New York I, New York Longacre 3-1000 

Rates: Single, $8 to $14.50. Double, $11.50 to $18. 

Twins, $15.50 to $20. Suites, from $35. All rooms are 

equipped with private bath, television and radio at 


Telephone: 


no additional cost. 


Reservations may be arranged through Mr. John T. 
Galloway, Manager, Agency Service Department. 


HOTEL GOVERNOR CLINTON = (300 Rooms 
Allotted) 
7th Avenue at 3lst Street 
New York I, New York 
Rates: Single, $7.50. Double $11. Twins, $12. 
Suites, 2-room, $21.50 to $37.50; 3-room, $37.50 to 
$47.50. All rooms have private bath and most have 
free television. Air conditioning is optional at an 


Pelephone: 
Pennsylvania 6-3400 


extra cost of $1.50 per room, daily. For families at 
tending with children (other than infants, for whom 


there is no charge) , add $2.50 per night for each ad- 
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ditional child in a room with their parents. For this 
purpose, an inner-spring roll-a-way bed is provided 
Reservations may be arranged through Mr. J. H 
Syrett, Sales Promotion Manage 
SHERATON-McALPIN 
Broadway at 34th Street 
New York I, New York 
Rates: Single, $8.50 to $14. Double, $12 to $17 
Twins, $14 to $17.50. Suites, $15 to $38. All rooms 


| elephone 
Pennsylvania 6-5700 


have private bath, television and radio at no addi 
tional cost. 1,000 of the 1,500 rooms are air condi 
tioned to date, and all are presently being equipped 
with air conditioning. 

Reservations may be arranged through Miss Cam 
Arico, Sales Representative. 

It is stressed that reservation requests should be 
made directly to the hotel selected, as soon as possible. 


Airport Exhibit Includes Police 





Air travelers to and from Milwaukee while away 
waiting-time inspecting this fine exhibit of the Mil- 
waukee Police Department. The IACP is represented 
in the display by copy of the November, 1958 issue of 
The Police Chief at upper left center. 


The Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Police Department is 
represented in the Industry-on-Parade exhibit at the 
Billy Mitchell Field, the largest airport in Wiscon 
sin, by a fine display of photographs, equipment, 
awards and other materials pointing to the central 
theme of “Internationally Famous.” 


The Milwaukee airport handles over 1,750,000 
people annually, and, as Chief Howard Johnson 
comments, “this certainly is a large number of people 
who can be contacted from a public relations point 
of view.” 


“I am sure there are many other departments, 
especially those in large metropolitan communities, 
who might also arrange such exhibits in their respec 
live communities,” Chief Johnson suggests. This 
would not only be good public relations for thei 
own police but would assist in gaining greater recogni 
tion for law enforcement in its efforts to raise police 
standards to professional status.” 
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INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 


An Editorial by Chief William H. Parker appearing 
in the June, 1959 issue of The Los Angeles 
Police Beat. 


If law enforcement is to be worthy of the name, it 
is essential that all such agencies develop close work 
ing relationships. Modern communication facilities 
and economic wealth have provided man with such 
mobility that geographical distances and boundaries 
ire of little importance. The preservation of the mul- 
titude of political boundaries has continued to limit 
basic law enforcement agencies to local entities with 
narrow geographical confines. I have long contended 
that police successes are in spite of political boun 
daries and not because of them. The answer has been 
voluntary interagency cooperation. Now that it is ap 
parent the local police must continue to serve as the 
main force in combatting organized criminal cartels, 
this element of cooperation gains in importance. 


In addition to the day-to-day mutual support of 
contiguous services, there have been other significant 
illustrations of unified action. Working with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, our officers have assisted in 
this additional means of attack on illicit gambling 
interests. A combination of District Attorney and 
police effort recently resulted in a series of important 
arrests involving bookmaking activities. The current 
expose of extortion tactics in professional boxing 
stemmed from a joint investigation conducted by our 
department and the State Athletic Commission. The 
voluntary association of various categories of investi- 
gators throughout the western section of the United 
States has added to the eyes and ears of each depart- 
ment represented. 


If the inherent handicaps of small local police de- 
partments attempting to cope with criminal activities 
of national and international scope are to be com- 
pensated for, the only answer lies in increased and 
unstinted cooperation among all of the countless 
thousands of police agencies in America. In_ this 
respect shall we continue to set the pace? 


Illegal Weapon Amnesty In New York 

Illegally possessed revolvers, knives and other dan- 
gerous weapons could be surrendered with immunity 
to police in New York during the month of June. The 
amnesty period was declared by the New York State 
Legislature lasting from June Ist to June 30th, per- 
mitting persons in possession of unauthorized weapons 
to deliver them to police and not be subject to pro- 
secution except where investigation discloses the 
weapon was instrumental in the commission of a 
crime. 


Major D. T. Lambert, now enforcement officer for 
the North Carolina State Highway Patrol, was once 
a barnstorming pilot who carried paying passengers 
on hair raising flights before joining the Patrol in 
1929. 
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POLICE UNIONS 
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Why Police Unions ? 
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bound. 
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Impressive Ceremonies Are Morale Boosters 








It wasn't too many years ago when only the imme- 
diate family and friends of a recruit patrol ofhcer 
knew that new officers had been added to the force. 
It was a rather dismal climax to many weeks of in- 
tensive training. 

Today every recruit class of the Washington State 
Patrol ends its six-week training period at a public 
graduation ceremony. In the white marble-walled 
rotunda of the State Capitol in Olympia, the recruit 
passes before a host of friends, press photographers, 
and television cameramen. “Everyone” knows of his 
achievement. 

Has it paid off? Emphatically yes. It has dispelled 
the notion that State Patrol officers are untrained, 
dumb, and only big. 


It is a simple but impressive ceremony. Before the 
spectators, the recruits are given the oath of ofhce by 
the chief justice of the Washington State Supreme 
Court. As his name is called the recruit comes before 
the chief, receives his commission card and congratu- 
A program, which lists 


lations from the governor. 





Chief Betlach, center front, flanked by 


training officers, poses with new “class” 


I 
of Washington State Patrol officers, im- 





mediately after impressive graduation 





ceremonies at the State Capitol in 
Olympia, during which he personally 
congratulated each man completing the 


course. 


Get Mew Officers 
Off “Jo +4 Good Start 


By ROY A. BETLACH, CHIEF 


Washington State Patrol 


Olympia, Washington 


the proceedings, carries on the back cover an itemized 
list of the subjects treated in recent training. Spec: 
tators frequently express amazement at the training 
schedule. 

The wives of the married recruits are issued a spe 
cial invitation. They are given a briefing on what 
is expected of their husbands. The sacrifices that they 
must make, the inconveniences that are bound to 
occur, and other problems faced 
partment are explained. 


others in the de 


The graduation ceremony is a morale booster. It’s 

fitting experience that the young officers don’t soon 
forget. : 

With careful selection and intensive training of 
our recruits, it is only proper that we publicly acclaim 
them on graduation. 

Public relations have improved overwhelmingly 
since we started having the public ceremony. For the 
first time, many citizens realize that today’s State 
Patrol officers don’t become one by simply having a 
badge pinned on his shirt. 
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BALTIMORE’S K-9s — — — — — — From Page 5 

The use of trained dogs for patrol work with uni- 
formed ofhcers is somewhat unique in this country, 
and our department is the very first sizable law en- 
forcement agency in the United States to adopt theia 
use. 

Recently our Department signed an agreement with 
a Hollywood producer of television programs, au- 
thorizing them to produce a series of televised stories 
based on the activity of our K-9 Corps. A pilot film, 
with an excellent cast, has been completed recently 
for use In obtaining a sponsor. When this has been ac 
complished, a continuous series of half-hour TV films 
will be produced and televised weekly over a national 
network. The films will be based exclusively on the 
use of dogs in the Baltimore Police Department. 

Meanwhile, it becomes normal reading to find items 
in the daily press, headed thus: K-9 Police Aid Cap 
ture In Burglary — Dog Gives Timely Assist — Pick 
pocket, Hoodlum Yield to K-9 Corps Operative—Two 
Dogs Help Arrest Pair—Man Surrenders Meekly to 
Officers with Dogs—Dog ‘Teaches Man Lesson—Dog 
Saves Policeman—Escaper Caught In Five Hours With 
K-9 Aid—Dog Halts Suspect After Two Men Fail 
and many more 


Larson Named Registration Director 

Commissioner James L. Karns, Wisconsin Motor 
Vehicle Department, who took office April 1, has ap 
pointed former commissioner Melvin Larson to be 
director of the Department's registration division. Mr. 
Larson held the latter position before becoming com- 
missioner. Dan F. Schutz, who headed the registra 
tion division under Larson, has been named director 
of the safety division of the Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment, succeeding retired R. C. Salisbury. 


Exterminating the Litterbug 

Chree revised project guides are now available from 
Keep America Beautiful, Inc., 99 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., to assist in the anti-litter educational 
activities of a community. 

No. | is Automotive Litter Containers—suggestions 
for a litterbag campaign and illustrated description 
of commercial products; No. 2, Litter Receptacles, 
suggests ways to determine effectiveness of sidewalk 
and roadside trash receptacles and lists sources of 
commercial products; and No. 3, Litter Laws, gives 
information on existing laws, model laws and enforce 
ment procedures. 


FRANKFORT, KeNnTUucKY—The Kentucky State Police 
has formally adopted the “Law Enforcement Code of 
Ethics, as approved by the IACP in December, 1957, 
and the Canons of Police Ethics, drafted by the IACP, 
to become effective May Ist. Director Paul M. Smith, 
of the Kentucky Department of Public Safety, in re- 
porting the action, comments, “I consider this action 
to be a progressive step by the Kentucky State Police 
and make this announcement with pleasure.” 
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QUESTIONS 


the Chief 

asks himself 
about his Department's 

DETECTIVES 


“Are my detectives doing their best? To what 
extent are they solving crimes? Are they increasing 
’ 


the department’s prestige? 
Is the detective bureau planned for today’s con- 
ditions? Do they have the tools to do their job? 
What can I do to help? What about a well-trained 
polygraph examiner? Will he help? 
Find out how a properly trained lie-detection 
examiner can assist you. Write today — for 
information. 





Cleve Backster, Director 
Richard O. Arther, Chief Instructor 


National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street © New York 19, N.Y. 











News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











DIPLOMACY AND THE EXECUTIVE 


The word simplicity comes from the Latin prefix 
sem, “one,” and plico, “fold.” Thus, that which is 
single in purpose, open, unfolded, with nothing to 


hide is the basic connotation of the word. 


But take duplicity, from the Latin duo, “two,” plus 
plico, meaning folded over twice, or a folded pape 
within which something can be hidden. Here we see 
that one guilty of duplicity is engaging in double- 
dealing, as contrasted with the 
simplicity. 


single-dealing of 


And while we are at it, let’s look at the Greek word 
diploma, “a paper folded twice.” The diplomat’s 
credentials were thus a paper folded twice. Some 
attach duplicity to diplomacy, but etymologically 
speaking there is no ground for this association. And 
neither does simplicity go with diplomacy. 


We usually think of diplomacy as the art or prac- 
tice of conducting negotiations between nations, such 
as in arranging treaties or trying to get one of our 
fly boys back from a bad landing in Red territory. 
But it has been additionally defined as the artful 
management in securing advantages without arousing 
hostility. 


This definition just about characterizes a majo1 
objective of everyone throughout the life span. Even 
the child is often surprisingly artful in wheedling 
parental concessions, although he would hardly know 
he is practicing diplomacy. And on through life each 
of us daily negotiates for this and the other without 
pausing to analyze our process of personal diplomacy. 


Of course the business man, and particularly the 
salesman, engages in individual and mass diplomacy 
as a matter of deliberate, concentrated study and 
practice. The marketer employs the behavior sciences 
in effecting his advertising. Yes, the diplomat of the 
dollar includes diplomacy as part of his trade. 


The late Dale Carnegie amassed a fortune through 
teaching personal diplomacy. His book, How To 
Win Friends And Influence People, was directly 
levelled at schooling the individual on how to become 
a better every day diplomat. ‘Those who fail to realize 
that personal diplomacy on a daily basis, at home 
and at work, is an art not easily come by, one that 
requires study and great effort, are apt to be both 
unhappy and unsuccessful. 
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Too often the police executive and administrator 
concentrates his total efforts at dispensing a good 
police service without placing enough emphasis on 
the power of good personal diplomacy in getting his 
job done. I have known splendid executive police 
officers whose life work in the law enforcement field 
was pulverized through their neglect or failure to 
school themselves properly in diplomacy 


No governmental office is without some aspects of 
multiple control. 
land. If you scan the police organizational structures 


Not even the presidency of ow 


of the United States you will see various types of ad 
ministrative controls, all of which in varying degrees 
involve a chief of police or commissioner in the hard 
task of correlating his command with a superior com 
mand. With policing as a profession requiring years 
of practice and study fon 
there is a tendency for the professional to resent lay 
authority in the operation of his department 


acceptable competency, 


Just as the medical doctor supervisor of a hospital 
might regard a controlling board of laymen as un 
skilled interference, or as the seasoned president o 


a 
corporation might view the commands of a board of 
directors who spend only part time viewing the busi 
ness as unwarranted and unwise, so the police execu 
tive might adversely respond to civilian directive. 


Here we have a serious problem in police manage 
ment, one that is as delicate as it is difficult. Multiple 
control in actual police operations demands personal 
diplomacy at its most artful peak. If it can be kept in 
mind that multiple control carries with it multiple 
responsibility, a basis for compatible relations can bi 
found. 


In business and in government those who must a 
cept the responsibility for an action or result created 
or brought about by others deserve the right of ap 
propriate control and command. This is a_ right 
which must be recognized and understood by the pro 
fessional or skilled executive. It is also a right which 
must be advisedly and carefully exercised by the top 
governing individuals and bodies devoting only a 
fraction of their time to the undertaking which they 
control. 


While man has yet to devise a formula by which 
clashing personalities might perpetually find peac 
and duplicity might be eliminated, mature, adult 
concentration on the efficient and wonderful results 
of skilled, mutual diplomacy, constantly exercised, 
can resolve most management difficulties. Certainly 
this has been demonstrated in delivering the police 
service. 

A recent report by the Wisconsin State Patrol finds 
“illegal speed” as the cause for 39 per cent of the fatal 
accidents on Wisconsin rural highways last year. 
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N. Y. City Consolidates Safety Units 
In Three Borough Patrol Precincts 


The ‘Trathc Safety Units in Queens, Brooklyn and 
the Bronx were consolidated with the patrol precincts 
in those boroughs, effective April Ist, by direction of 
Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy, New York City 
Police Department. The order was issued to bring 
greater effectiveness in the continuing campaign 
against motor vehicle deaths, injuries and accidents, 
while at the same time putting more vehicles and su- 
perior officers on the street for general police patrol. 

Commissioner Kennedy emphasized that this con- 
solidation does not diminish traffic protection in the 
three boroughs, but the concentration of safety patrol- 
men within precincts will bring greater efficiency 
through greater and more continuous supervision and 
more prompt attention to local conditions. 

Under this arrangement, two inspectors, four cap- 
tains, 10 lieutenants, 19 sergeants and 396. safety 
patrolmen will augment general police patrol in 
the same areas to which they were formerly assigned, 
and 31 police cars will be added to the around-the- 
clock patrol in the three boroughs. The safety patrol- 
men will continue to wear the safety patch on their 
uniforms, but in addition will be supplied with the 
precinct numbers of the commands to which assigned. 
Nine patrolmen formerly assigned to clerical duty or 
as operators of department vehicles now augment the 
Safety Division. 

The order to consolidate came after a careful study 
of best methods to meet the increasing rise in vehicle 
deaths and injuries, and to bring a greater integration 
of functions between the safety and patrol units. With 
precinct captains in direct command of precinct safety 
policemen, Mr. Kennedy stated, local traffic condi- 
tions should be handled more swiltly and expediently 
and bring to each member of each precinct concerned 
a greater understanding of the responsibilities inher- 
ent in the entire problem of street safety. 

Deaths, injuries and accidents during the past yeat 
have been on the increase in New York City, Com- 
missioner Kennedy pointed out, and the trend so fai 
this year has been “upward and alarming’’—with all 
indications, because of increased use of the moton 
vehicle, that this year’s toll will surpass last year’s 
unless greater attention is given this problem by the 
agencies concerned and the public. 


Hoffman Award Nominations Due 

Nominations are invited for the 1959 Paul Gray 
Hoffman Award for outstanding professional service 
in highway safety, the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion announces. Persons eligible for the award in- 
clude educators, engineers, enforcement officials, motor 
vehicle administrators, researchers, organization stafl 
members and others who make their careers in tral- 
fic safety. Closing date for 1959 award nominations 
is September 1. All nominations should be addressed 
to the Automotive Safety Foundation, 200 Ring Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





LIE DETECTORS 





CONFIDENCE vested in you by the community 
demands not only the best personal service, but the ulti- 
mate in precision equipment and techniques of proven 
merit. When you consider Lie Detection Equipment, think 
first of Stoelting ““Deceptographs”. Let us assist you; we 
are the foremost specialists in the field. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


Cc. H. STOELTING CO. 


SPEED TIMERS ° PORTABLE X-RAY APPARATUS 
MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
ALCOHOL TEST DEVICES . RESUSCITATION UNITS 
“SOFT RAY” COMPARISON EQUIPMENT 


424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 











America’s Foremost 
Smith & Wesson 
and Police Equipment 
Distributors! 
We carry a complete line of Smith & Wesson 
Revolvers, Handcuffs, Badges, Holsters, Sirens 
and equipment you need. 





Our new catalog mailed to your department upon request. 
Don’t discard your old guns!! Trade them in to us for 
new revolvers or other equipment 


Charles Greenblatt 


3 CENTER MARKET PLACE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 














MEMBERS 


The following applications for membership in_ the 
IACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article III, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 3 (d): 


CHINA 
Taiwan—Chou, Liang-fu, Special Asst., Taiwan Pro- 
vincial Police Administration 
COLORADO 
Glenwood Springs—Pappas, Louis E., Chief of Police 
CONNECTICUT 
Manchester—Reardon, James M., Chief of Police 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington — Dravis, Christopher, Program Asst., 
Public Safety Div., ICA 
Mayo, Louis Allen, Jr., Special Agent, U. S. 
Secret Service 
Peterson, Burrill A., Inspector, U. S. Secret 
Service 
Whitmer, Robert Hollis, Public Safety Support 
Specialist, ICA 
ECUADOR 
Quito Serrano, Eduardo Yepez, Commandante Gen- 
eral, Poicia Civil Nacional de Ecuador 
FLORIDA 
Plantation—Donath, Henry Carl, Chief of Police 
GEORGIA 
Albany—Pritchett, Laurie, Chief of Police 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Carson, Harry, Supervising Inspector, Divi- 
sion of Narcotic Control, Dept. of Public Safety 
Skokie—Hennig, Louis G., Chief of Police 
KOREA 
Seoul Chun, Byung Doo, Chief of Administration 
Division, Republic of Korea National Police Head- 
quarters 
LOUISIANA 
Barksdale Air Force Base—Weber, Harry G., Lt. Col., 
Office of Special Investigations, USAF, District Office 
#9 
MAINE 
South Portland—Darling, Ernest R., Chief of Police 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston — Goguen, J. Henry, Commissioner of Public 
Safety, Massachusetts State Police 
Milford—Fitzpatrick, William F., Chief of Police 
MISSOURI 
Berkeley—Staff, William D., Chief of Police 
NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 
Surinam (Paramaribo) — Spalburg, Richenel Alex 
Adolf, Chief of Police, National Police Force of Suri- 
nam, Waterkant Police Headquarters 
NEW JERSEY 
Dover—Cruishank, Henry F., Chief of Police, Mine 
Hill Township Police Dept. 
Englewood—Furey, Joseph A., Chief of Police 
Lincoln Park—Van Zant, Robert W,. Chief of Police 
Paterson—Curzon, Joseph, Deputy Chief of Police 
NEW YORK 
Albany—Bligh, Walter E., Director of Safety, State 
Division of Safety 
Hauppauge—Edwards, Oray L,. Deputy Chief Inspector 
Lindenhurst—McGraw, William P., Chief of Police 
New York—Finn, Thomas M., Police Advisor—Investi- 
gations, USOM, APO 205 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte—Selvey, Ernest.C., Chief of Police 
Spicer, Vernon D., Special Agent in Charge, U. S. 
Secret Service, P. O. Box 1424 
NoRtTH DAKOTA 
Mayville—Fuller, Edwin L., Chief of Police 
OHIO 
Columbus—Keys, J. Grant, Dir., Dept. of Highway 
Safety 
Fairfield—Bowling, Samuel William, Chief of Police 
Hamilton—Osborne, Albert J., Chief of Police 
University Heights—Gaftfney, Harry A., Chief of Police 
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OREGON 
Klamath Falls—Howard, Charles A., Chief of Police 
PHILIPPINES 
Manila—Fausto, Serafin P., District Agent, National 
Bureau of Investigation 
Zamboanga City—Libarnes, Lucio C., Chief of Police 
SouTH CAROLINA 
Camden—Williams, W. R., Chief of Police 
TEXAS 
Lubbock—Alley, J. T., Chief of Police 
THAILAND 
Bangkok Sukavachana, Van, Major, Police Depart- 
ment, Rajprasong Prajumwan 
WASHINGTON 
Olympia—Couch, Willard A., Chief of Police 
WISCONSIN 
Thiensville—Milke, Robert L., Chief of Police, Mequon 
Police Department 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 











KOREA 
Seoul—Chung, Han Kyo, Lt., National Police Head- 
quarters, Republic of Korea 
Lee, Yong Kyu, Lt., National Police Headquar- 
ters, Republic of Korea 
MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek—Landstreet, Barent F., Deputy Asst. Dir. 
for Emergency Community Services, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization 
NEW JERSEY 
Trenton—Maenpaa, Aarre Anselm, Field Representa- 
tive, Bureau of Correction 
NEW YORK 
New York—Sim, William L., 
Savoy Hilton Corporation 
PHILIPPINES 
Manila—Tenny, Frank S., Executive Dir., Philippines 
Safety Council 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Chief of Security, Hotel 





CANADA 
Brantford (Ontario)—Conklin, Frank R., P. O. Box 3 





Yotice 


Pursuant to Article VII, Rule XVI of the Con- 
stitution and Rules, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, notice is hereby given: 

(1) That the annual conference of the Associa- 
tion will be held September 27 through October 1, 
1959, at the Hotel Statler in New York City, New 
York: 

(2) That annual meeting of the Association's 
Executive Committee will be held at 2:00 p. m., 
Sunday, September 27, 1959, at the Hotel Statler in 
New York City, New York. 

(3) That an international seminar for members 
coming to the conference from long distances and 
who are not familiar with the history and purposes 
of the Association will be held at 10 a. m., Satur- 
day, September 26, 1959, at the Hotel Statler in New 
York City, New York; and 

(4) That no resolution will be acted upon by the 
Association at this conference unless it has been 
duly considered by and recommendation received 
thereon from the Resolutions Committee or other 
appropriate committee or section of the Associa- 
tion; all resolutions shall be submitted in writing 
either to the Executive Secretary in advance of the 
opening date of the Conference, or to the Resolu- 
tions Committee, members of which will be desig- 
nated by the President at the opening session of the 
Conference. 
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Letters to 


the EDITOR 


ar: te J 


Pennsylvania AAA Clubs Offer Aid 


I understand that your International Association 

















will be holding its annual conference in New York 
City this fall, and I wish you would extend to you 
members the facilities of the local AAA clubs in case 
they need help in planning their trip, maps, trip-tiks, 
or any other assistance which the local club might be 
able to provide. 

We have always enjoyed the cooperation that we 
have received from your Association and feel that this 
is one way in which we may express our thanks. 

C. E. PuGu 
Secretary-Manage1 
Pennsylvania Motor 
Federation (AAA) 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Humor Now and Then is Relished . . . 

Into the lives of police officials a chuckle will fall 
now and then. The endorsement on a check we 
received as payment on a Stop-Sign violation is in a 
class by itself. In the hope that you will get the same 
kick out of it that we did, we pass it along to you: 

“PAYMENT is made as to indicate NO admition 
of guild for the arrest of June 12, 1959 summons 
#4444 of the City of Brookfield, Wisconsin, but merely 
to facilitate the impossibleness of my not being at the 
police court at 6:05 on the 25th day of June, 1959. 
(signature) ” 

WILLIAM A. WOLCOT! 
Chief of Police 
srookfield, Wisconsin 


Commendation for IACP Project 
Colonel O. D. Garton, Chief of Police, has for- 
warded to me your letter in reference to your request 
for three copies of our Manual of Rules and Regula- 
tions. It is a pleasure to mail the manuals to you. 
We wish to commend you for the excellent work 
that your organization is doing in helping to bring 
about uniformity and progressiveness in policing. 
Through the efforts of organizations such as the In 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, policing 
is fast reaching the status of a profession. 
Lr. P. P. Woopson 
Personnel—Training Ofhce 
Department of Police 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Re: The Leyra Case — Confession By Hypnosis 

(This is not a letter to the editor, but written at 
request of the editor to Mr. Matthew Muraskin, As- 
sistant in Government, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York.) 


Your letter of March 10, directed to L. E. Wike, 
Executive Secretary of the I[ACP, concerning the effect 
of the decision in the Leyra case was forwarded to me 
loi reply. 


It is my understanding that you are interested 
mainly in the impact of this decision on law enforce- 
ment. I have gone over the case rather thoroughly 
and do not believe that this decision will have any 
bearing on law enforcement procedures or techniques 
in that it follows and is in accord with previous 
Supreme Court decisions, both state and federal, re- 
lating to the inadmissibility of confessions obtained 


as a result of duress or coercion. 


The United States Supreme Court, in the Leyra 
case, held that the use of confessions extracted in such 
a manner from a lone defendant unprotected by 
counsel is not consistent with due process under the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
The only unusual feature of the case was the use of 
hypnosis by Dr. Helfland, a psychiatrist working in 
conjunction with the detectives. When the case was 
appealed to the New York Appellate Court, the con- 
fession originally obtained by Dr. Helfland was in- 
validated because of the coercion of methods used in 
obtaining it. In the subsequent case the original con- 
fession was not used in evidence, but a subsequent 
confession repeated to police officers and not to Dr. 
Helfland was admitted. The defendant was found 
guilty and the New York Courts affirmed the convic- 
tion. Appeal was taken to the United States Supreme 
Court which held that the second confession was too 
closely connected with the first one, was a part of the 
same transaction and violative of due process. 

DONALD S. LEONARD, Chairman 
IACP Committee on Legislation 
171-66 Huntington Road 
Detroit, Michigan 


Toronto, Ont.—The Attorney General of the Pro- 
vince of Ontario has appointed a committee to or- 
ganize and establish a Police College supported by 
the Provincial Government for the training of recruits 
for all police agencies in the province and ultimately 
for senior and specialized personnel. Attendance of 
recruits would be mandatory. Director of the com- 
mittee is Mr. Johnstone L. Roberts, of Niagara Falls, 
Ontario. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., June 8 (UPI)—The Charlotte 
city council Monday night approved the hiring of 
Jesse James as chief of police at a salary of $11,000 a 
year.— (The Daily Oklahoman, June 9, 1959) 
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f TRAINING 
CALENDAR 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Aug. 3—(to Aug. 28) Night Class Only, Special Seminar, 
Law for the Police Officer, New York Institute of 
Criminology, 115 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
ae 

August 7—Two-day, annual Retraining Session, Alumni 
Association of Southern Police Institute. Dela- 
ware State Police, host, Wilmington, Del. 

Aug. 17—(to Aug. 28) Special Seminar, Investigative Pho- 
tography, New York Institute of Criminology, 
115 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Aug. 24—Five-day course, Police Officers Assigned to 
School Safety Education Work, School of Police 
Administration and Public Safety, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Sept. 14—Six-week Polygraph Examiner Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Sept. 14—Two-week course in Accident Investigation, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sept. 14—(to Jan. 26), Fall Semester, Police Science, 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach 4, Calif. 

Sept. 14—(to Dec. 4), Fall Term, Southern Police Insti- 
tute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Sept. 14—Five-day, Eleventh Annual Crime School, Boul- 
der, Colo. (For information write Chief M. M. 
Teegarden, Police Headquarters, Boulder, Colo.) 

Sept. 21—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

Sept. 28—22nd Northern California Peace Officers’ 
School. Five Weeks. Concord Police Association 
Academy, Diablo Valley College, Concord, Calif. 

Nov. 18—Two-Day, Third Annual Southern California 
Police-Community Relations Institute, Long 
Beach State College, Long Beach 4, California. 

Nov. 30—Five-day seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 

Jan. 4-15 — Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Investigation 
of Crime, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

Jan. 25 - Feb. 5 — Mid-Winter Seminar, Municipal Police 
Administration, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

Feb. 8-19 — Mid-Winter Seminar, Methods and Techni- 
ques of Instruction, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, 8, Ky. 

Feb. 29 - March 11— Mid-Winter Seminar, State Police 
Administration, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations aré 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual mee 
ings so that they may be listed im this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar 
ters hotel.) 








Aug. 3-5—National Conference of Police Associations, 
7th Annual Conference, Hotel Shamrock, Houston, 
Tex. 

Aug. 3-6 — Associated Police Communications Officers, 
National Conference, Shirley Savoy Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Aug. 7-8—Annual Retraining Session, Alumni Associ- 
ation of the Southern Police Institute, Hotel du- 
Pont, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Sept. 1-4—International Congress of Traffic Police, Fed- 
eral Police Institute, Hiltrup, Essen, Germany. 
(International Police Horse Show is being held 
the same week.) 


SEPT. 27-OCT. 1—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHIEFS OF POLICE, 66th Annual Confer- 
ence, Hotel Statler, New York City, N. Y. 


Oct. 5-6—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Waukonsa 
and Warden Hotels (Registration at the Wau- 
konsa), Fort Dodge, lowa. 

Oct. 11-14—New England Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Poland Spring House, Poland Springs, 
Maine. 

Oct. 19-22—International Municipal Signal Association, 
Stardust South and Stardust Hotels, Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 

Oct. 21-22—Massachusetts Police Association, 58th An- 
nual Conference, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 





Your Assistance, Please 


The Chairman of the IACP Legislative Com 
mittee is drafting annual report of the Com 
mittee for presentation at the New York Con 
ference. He would like to have IACP members 
advise him of proposed or impending bills o1 
legislation which would be helpful in making 
the report as complete as possible. This Com 
mittee’s work covers only the legislative field 
within the United States. Please lend your as 
sistance in this by sending such information to 
Donald §S. Leonard, Chairman, IACP Legisla 
tive Committee, 171-66 Huntington Road, Det 
roit, Michigan. 
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National TWX Directory Ready Soon 


The APCO Teletype Committee announces that a 
National Law Enforcement TWX Directory will soon 
be available to all law enforcement TWX users. 

The Directory, which 
is being provided as a 
special service by the 
Bell System in coopera 
tion with APCO, con- 
tains listings of all 
law enforcement agen- 
cies using TWX. Points 
of-entry as well as other 
federal, state and local 
law enforcement agen- 


| 


cies as listed. 
Forty-seven states and 
the District of Colum- 
bia now participate in the National Law Enforce 
ment TWX Plan, endorsed by IACP and APCO. 


Points-ol-entry have been established in each partici- 





pating state. The points-ol-entry have agreed to: 


1. Accept and guarantee delivery of police messages 
from other states to local agencies within the state. 


2. Transmit reply messages for local agencies on a 


collect basis. 


\s an additional service, some points-of-entry 
handle outgoing original messages for local agencies. 
rhe telephone companies have made a special billing 
arrangement available whereby the charges for such 
messages can be billed to the originating agency. 


Copies of the «rectory will be distributed by Bell 
System TWX sales representatives. 


New “Turnout” Law In California 


\s rapidly as appropriate signs can be posted, the 
California Highway Patrol will strictly enforce the 
new “turnout” law, Commissioner Bradford M. Crit 
tenden has announced. 


Che law requires slow moving automobiles to move 
aside and allow impeded trafic to pass. Turnout areas 
have been built on two-lane highways throughout the 
state where traffic and road conditions warrant. Signs 
reading “Turnout 14 mile” gives advance notice, 
while others reading ‘““Turnout™” mark the location. 


“Under the law,” Commissioner Crittenden com- 
ments, “‘a motorist who is being followed by five o1 
more cars must turn off at these marked locations 
and permit the cars behind to pass. The purpose of 
this law is to eliminate hazards caused by a slow mov- 
ing vehicle blocking other cars. The law defines a 
slow moving vehicle as one which is proceeding at a 
rate of speed less than the normal flow of traffic at the 
particular time and place. In most places the turn- 
out area will be long enough to permit slow vehicles 
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to continue moving, but where terrain allows only a 


short turnout, cars must use them even if it means 
coming to a full stop until the following vehicles have 
passed.” 

The law is expected to reduce the number of 
head-on collisions that occur on two-lane roads. 











\ total of 10,690 persons died on the nation’s high- 
ways in the first four months of this year, according 
to the National Safety Council. 


Chis was 4 per cent mure than the toll of 10,270 for 
the same period last year. 


Each of the four months brought more highway 
deaths than a year ago. The increase in April was | 


per cent—2,610 fatalities this year against 2,580 in 
1958. 


Fhe Council estimates that highway accidents also 
brought disabling injuries to 400,000 persons in the 
four-month period. 


Unless drivers slam on the brakes, the Council 
warned, the nation is heading for a death toll at least 


1,000 higher than the 37,000 recorded last year. 


Despite the increase in traffic deaths, the mileage 
death rate for the first two months of the year (latest 
travel figures available) was the lowest on record fon 
that period. This is because travel increased 6 per 
cent while deaths went up 3 per cent. This produced 
a mileage death rate (deaths per 100 million miles 
of travel) of 5.1, as compared with 5.2 for the same 


period last yea) 


The mileage death for February alone was 4.8— 
the iowest ever recorded for any single month. 


[wenty-eight states reported increases in their traf- 
fic deaths for April, while 21 showed decreases. 

For the four-month period 19 states showed de- 
creases while 30 had increases. 


[le 19 states with decreases for four months were: 
Per Cent 


\laska —33 
Louisiana —26 
Ohio —16 
Montana —15 
Illinois —10 
Utah — 9 
Wisconsin — 8 
Idaho — 8 
South Dakota — 7 
Michigan — 6 
Arkansas 7 — 6 
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Minnesota 2 — 5 
Rhode Island E — 5 
Massachusetts ¥ — 4 
Delaware — 4 
Washington — 3 
New Jersey —2 
Kentucky —2 

— | 


Florida 
Reports from 712 cities with more than 10,000 
population showed they had an aggregate 5 per cent 
decrease in April. For four months, these cities showed 
a 1 per cent increase over last year. 
\ total of 107 cities had fewer deaths in April than 
a year ago, 499 reported no change and 106 showed 
increases. For four months 199 cities reported de- 
creases, 306 had no change and 207 showed increases. 
The following cities of more than 200,000 popu 
lation had fewer deaths for the four-month period of 
this year: 
Per Cent 


St. Paul, Minn. —64 
Rochester, N. Y. —63 
Norfolk, Va. —57 
Flint, Mich. —4() 
Seattle, Wash. —36 
Richmond, Va. —33 
Toledo, Ohio —29 
Boston, Mass. —28 
Louisville, Ky. —26 
Pittsburgh, Pa. —24 
Jacksonville, Fla. —23 
San Diego, Calif. —2] 
Baltimore, Md. —2() 
Akron, Ohio —19 
Milwaukee, Wis. —17 
Dayton, Ohio —17 
Tampa, Fla. —17 
Chicago, III. ~16 
Minneapolis, Minn. —15 
New Orleans, La. —l|4 
Atlanta, Ga. -12 
Buffalo, N. Y. —10 
Los Angeles, Calif. - 8 
San Antonio, Texas — 7 
Philadelphia, Pa. - 4 


In April, 539 of the reporting cities had perfect 
largest were Louisville, Ky. 
(345,600) , and St. Paul, 


records. The three 
(408,300) ; Rochester, N. Y. 
Minn. (315,400). 


At the end of four months 343 of the cities still had 
perfect records. The three largest were Yonkers, N. Y. 
(183,200); Canton, Ohio (124,100), and Lincoln, 
Neb. (119,600) . 

Che three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of four months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
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Over 1,000,000 Population 

Detroit, Mich. 2.4 
Chicago, III. 2.4 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2.8 
750 ,000-1 000 000 Population 
Cleveland, Ohio 2.8 
San Francisco, Calif. 3.1 
Washington, D. C. 3.4 


900,000-750,000 Population 
Seattle, Wash. 1.5 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1.6 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1.8 
350,000-500,000 Population 

Memphis, ‘Tenn. 1.7 
Denver, Colo. 

San Antonio, Texas 


200,000-350,000 Population 

Syracuse, N. Y. ().4 
Wichita, Kan. ().4 
Rochester, N. Y. 0.7 
100,000-200,000 Population 

Canton, Ohio (0.0 
Peoria, III. 0.0 
Yonkers, N. Y. (0.0 
50,000-100,000 Population 

Pontiac, Mich. (.0 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 0.0 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 0.0 
25,000-50,000 Population 

Billings, Mont. ().0 
Wyandotte, Mich. 0.0 
Yakima, Wash. 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 

soulder, Colo. 0.0 
Englewood, Colo. 0.0 
Santa Cruz, Calif. (0.0 
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EQUIPMENT YOU CAN USE WITH CONFIDENCE ; 


FEDERAL TEAR GAS 
SPEAKS WITH AUTHORITY 


Federal Tear Gas Products are the result of over 30 years 
continuous research by the world’s largest manufacturer of 
Police tear gas equipment. They are the choice of most of the 
world's largest law enforcement agencies, both in the United 
States and abroad. 


All Federal Tear Gas Devices are loaded with SOLID Tear 
Gas (CN) and contain no vails, capsules or liquid. They con- 
tain up to 5 times as much real tear gas (CN) as competitive 
products. 


The gas clouds from Federal equipment are VISIBLE tear 
gas. You can SEE where it is and where it’s going. 


Painstaking manufacture and careful scientific control 
assure you of the same uniform high quality which has made 
Federal the most respected name in tear gas equipment. 


WORTHY TEAMMATES FOR FEDERAL GAS 











FEDERAL-ACME No. 6003 GAS MASK 


THE PYE TRANSHAILER 


This completely transistorized megaphone 


Ample protection against all tear and sicken- 
weighs only 5 lbs. — yet it has a range of 





ing gases without harness, hose or knapsack. 
The widest field of vision in any mask. Mini- 
mum breathing resistance. A leak-proof com- 
fortable face-piece. Truly the kind of protec- 


tion your tear gas squad deserves. 


400 yards. There are no separate battery box- 
es — no cables — simply pull the trigger and 
speak. A set of regular flashlight batteries 
will last for six months. In situations where 
you must be heard, the Pye Transhailer will 
do the job. 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYiVANIA 











HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 








BLACKINTON’S exctusive 


LIGHTWEIGHT BADGE 


Designed for today’s “Space Age”. Hi-Light badges are 


two-thirds lighter than regular badges. A new concept of 
badge construction featuring exclusive Hi-Light me 
combined with all the recognized top quality, outstanding 
serviceability of famous BLACKINTON badges 
Summer or year-round, more and more people are discovering 
that Hi-Light is the last word in comfort and good looks. 
Available in brilliant polished nickel, long lasting rhodium or 
rich lustrous gold plate from your equipment supplier 
or uniform manufacturer. 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


eeeeeeeeeveeeeee 


CANADIAN BADGES .- 
Exclusive Canadian Designed Badges NOW AVAILABLE Throughout Canada 


Distributors . 
a SILVER LINE FIRE EQPY. LTO. H. Y. MARANDA Reg'd. Enr'g. WILSON & COUSINS CO., LTD. ° 
~ 720 Alexander Street 1382 Craig, E. 240 Birmingham Street 

« Vancouver 4, B.C. Montreal 24, P.Q. Toronto, Ontarie 

> 
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BLACKINTON ... YOUR BEST BADGE BUY 








